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For Zion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest 
until her Just One come forth as Brightness, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp. 


—Isaiah Ixii: 1. 
THE SACERDOTIUM. 


On Thursday, June 16, the Feast of our Lady 
of Perpetual Help (according to the Franciscan 
Kalendar) the Most Rev'd. John M. Farley, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, in the Chapel of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, ordained to the 
Priesthood the Rev. Paul James Francis, Superior 
of the Society of the Atonement. 

It is to be remembered that for ten years the 
Graymoor Community has held in toto the Catho- 
lic Faith and borne witness thereto openly and 
before the world, as the files of The Lamp abund- 
antly testify. 

One practical demonstration of the Society's 
loyalty to the Holy See is the fact that twice each 
year St. Peters Pence was sent to Rome. 

During this period the ceremonial and liturgical 
usage of the Roman Catholic Church was followed 
with painstaking exactness; an English transla- 
tion of the Breviary bein used for the daily 
recitation of the Divine Office apd the text of the 
Anglican communion service adapted to the 
tubrical directions of the Latin Missal. During 
Holy Week the ceremonies of the Catholic Church 
were carried out in full. The rule of weekly 
confession and of fasting communion was faith- 
fully adhered to. 

A LIFE-TIME’S PREPARATION. 

It is also to be taken nto consideration that 

practically the whole life of the head of the Society 


of the Atonement has been a preparation for the 
Catholic Priesthood. Trained from childhood to 
reverence John Henry Newman and the other 
great leaders of the Oxford Movement and 
consecrated to God from infancy there never has 
been a time in his life when he did not love and 
venerate the Catholic Church and always mourned 
for the causes which separated England from the 
Holy See. 

Carefully and thoroughly educated for the 
Anglican ministry in school and college and semi- 
nary the educational process has proved a prov- 
idential preparation for that specialized study of 
Roman theology and the claims of the Roman 
Papacy, which during a score of years has grad- 
ually dissipated every non-Catholic postulate of 
the Anglican system. 

Immediately after the admission of the Society 
to Catholic communion and jurisdiction its Su- 
perior was sent by the Archbishop to the splendid 
Seminary of the Archdiocese and no pains has 
been spared to fit him in every way for the Catho- 
lic Priesthood. 

THE FINGER OF GOD. 

The Catholic Church is endowed with that 
supernatural illumination, which not only watches 
constantly for the manifestation of the Finger of 
God, but promptly and with confidence takes the 
line of initiative where it points the way. That 
the Society of the Atonement is a providential 
instrument, designed to accomplish a notable 
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work in the return of the “other sheep” to the 
“one Fold” of the Universal Shepherd must be the 
explanation of the favor it has received from the 
Holy See and if it is to do that work without delay 
it was a necessity that the sublime gift and power 


of the Priesthood should be imposed upon the | 


Society’s founder and leader; and that is the 
simple explanation of the solemn and beautiful 
ordination which took place at St. Joseph's 
Seminary on June 16th. 

VOCATIONS. 

Will not all who have any interest in or love for 
the Society of the Atonement from this time for- 
ward pray our Lord to call whom He will, both 
men and women, to attach themselves in larger 
numbers to the Institute, but more particularly 
to the First and Second Congregations of the 
Society, that is to say to the Friars of the Atone- 
ment and to the Sisterhood, in order that when the 
call comes we may have laborers to send forth into 
the harvest. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


On the Feast of St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
Saturday, May 28th, the Very Reverend Edward 
Blecke, O. F. M. Provincial of the Franciscans, 
blessed the Friary Chapel of St. Francis on the 
Mount of the Atonement and also a large statue 
of the Seraphic Patriarch, which stands on a 
majestic rock in the center of the Friary grounds. 
After the blessing of the statue and an address by 
the Father Provincial in which he invited all 
present to imitate St. Francis as a model of hum- 
ility, mortification, poverty and prayer, the 
assembled company descended the mountain to 
the Graymoor “Portiuncula” and in the convent 
grounds were served with a bountiful lunch by the 
Sisters of the Atonement. 


Dr. Ecob, writing for the Homiletic Review of 
New York is indignant at the “Episcopalians” 
for still offering the “Lambeth Quadrilateral” 
to their non-Episcopal brethren as a platform of 
“Church Union,” he says: 

The friends of the cause are grieved, and some cf u 
are frankly indignant, that another effort at Church union 


should be rendered futile, if not ridiculous, by the time- 
worn proposition of the Episcopalians. Of course, my 
dearly beloved brethren, if we all become Episcopalians, 
Protestantism is united. We all understood that pertectly 
in the old days <f the Lambeth quadrilateral. That this 
same proposition should be made again, in more elaborate 
and medieval form. is a disappointment bordering upon 
exasperation. Ovght it not to be understood, from this 
time forth, that any denomination which proposes to give 
up nothing, and puts forth its own pet creed as as basis. is 
thereby disqualified to sit in any body called to consider 
the subject of Chu:ch union? We who have been in this 
movement from the beginning, who have giver our entire 
ministry to it, are not willing that this greatest subicct 
before the Christian world to-day should be queered. if 
not made absurd, by any more such propositions from any 
quarter whatsoever. 

One who had a specially strong attachment to 
the Anglican Church and finally entered the Fold 
of Peter after month’s of waiting under compulsion 
of conscience and in submission to divine authority 
has written us as follows: 

There is no question now as to where I ought to be, or 
where I went to be. I think there is a certain indefinabke 
something which one must be tmside of the Church in order 
to realize—a certain sense of being really, truly grounded 
on the Rock. I wish I could tell you how wonderfully it 
satisfies me, and how whole-heartedly J lore the Catholic 
Church 


The Feast of the Most Precious Blood, July 
3rd, which is also the 7th Sunday after Pentecost, 
is the 17th Anniversary of the reception of the 
name of the Society by its Founder with the 
Three Texts which constitute its Scriptural 
Constitution, also the 10th Anniversary of the 
Foundation of the Society at Graymoor. Our 
readers are asked to remember the Society in 
their Masses and prayers especially on that day. 


We are glad to make our own the following from 
America: 

On last Saturday (june 11th) the clergy and laity of 
New York attended solemn services in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, commemorative of the fortieth anniversary in 
the priesthood of Archbishop Farley. The heart of the 
venerable Metropolitan was touched by the general ex- 
pression of attachment and high regard. The secular press 
of the city voiced the felicitations of his fellow citizens in 
recognition of the Archbishop's commanding influence in 
favor of the city’s best progress. A princely gift of 
$300,000 was pledged by his people to relieve him of the 
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remaining burden of debt incurred in beautifying the | 
cathedral. Pew dignitaries of the Church can look hack 
over a career so uniformly uséful and crowned with such 
success and blessing as that of Archbishop Farley. He 
has perfected a great system of parochial schools, and, by 
his tact and his conciliatory temper. which win souls 
sweetly without compromising truth, he has preserved a 
strong and vital unity in the vast and growing diocese 
committed to his care. Ad multos annos! 


Another excerpt from America of June 18 
which we give below will interest our Anglican 
readers. 


The Living Church tells us that a certain Italian minis- 
ter hitherto working with the Presbyterians, has applicd to 
the Protestant Episcx ypal Bishop of Marquctte for ordina- 
tion, and that he will probably take up work among his 
own people who arc said to want the Catholic Church 
without the Pope. In the same issue of the same periodical 
one may read the address of Bishop Atwill to his diocesan | 
convention of Kansas City. It is rather melancholy in its 
tone and the Bishop does not seem to allude to the so- 
called Italian congregation of St. John the Baptist which | 
passed some time ago from the “Roman obedience” to | 
his own. It would be only Christian charity to let the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Marquette know the his- 
tory of the Kansas City congregation since that passage 
which was announced with much flourishing of trumpcts 
Will the Li. tmz Church publish it? 


“Freedom in France,” says The Freeman's 
Journal, “is illustrated by proceedings which, as 
we read in one of the papers, have been taken in 
the French Courts against Father Canier, curate | 
of Vinay, for opening a school contrary to the Act | 
of 1886. This Act provides that the priests or 
others may teach and explain the catechism in the | 
churches to the children who go there. The 
prosecution relied on the section forbidding the 
opening of a school without authorization. The 
nature of the priest’s offence may be seen from a 
question of the presidng judge. ‘You know,’ 
said he, ‘that the priest must not teach History. | 
He must confine himself to relfgious instruction. | 
You are accused of having spoken to the pupils of ! 
Jeanne d’Arc and of Saint Louis.’ 

What a terrible crime for a Frenchman to speak 
to French children about Jeanne d’Arc and St. 
Louis!” 


| 
Among the titles which might be fitly given to 
ex-President Roosevelt is that of Universal | 





Prophet. He preaches to all classes, nationalties, 
religions, tongues and peoples. Here is another 
illustration from the Great Deep. 

On Board Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, June 12, via 
Wireless to Crookhaven, Ireland, June 13.—Theodore 
Roosevelt was the chief figure in a noteworthy scene in the 
steerage this afternoon, when he attended a Catholic 
service held for 1,200 emigrants, Russian and Galician 
Px les. 

The emigrants, surrounding an altar draped with the 
American flag, chanted a litany and then Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke briefly, the priest interpreting. 

Mr. Roosevelt welcomed his hearers to America, and 
advised them to avoid association with strangers upon 
landing. 

He exhorted them to be mindful of the duties of citizen- 
ship and to protect the rights of women. At the end of his 
remarks the emigrants crowded about him, trying to shake 
his hands 

Later, at a service in the second cabin, at which a Ger- 
man priest officiated, Mr. Roosevelt spoke in similar vein 
to a gathering of Germans who cheered him. 

It is estimated that the census returns for 1910 
when completed will show a population for the 
United States of about 100,000,000. 


A movement towards re-union among non- 
Catholic Christian bodies must be regarded with 
sympathetic interest by all lovers of unity, even 
when the sympathy is mingled with some painful 
doubts as to the possible outcome of some particu- 
lar re-union. Not so many years ago there were 
in Scotland three Presbyterian bodies, the Estab- 
lished Kirk, the Free Kirk, and the United Presby- 
terian Kirk. The great bulk of the Free Church 
coalesced with the United Presbyterians in 1900. 
This year’s General Assemblies of the Presby- 
terian Churches are just over, and what a writer 
in one of our secular daily papers term “the 
widespread desire for one strong National Church” 
seems in a fair way of fulfilment. Last year the 
two chief bodies appointed Committees to further 
the cause of re-union, and a “better understand- 
ing” has resulted, and both Committees have been 
reappointed to continue their deliberations and 
to report again next year. A union between the 
Scottish Episcopal (Anglican) Church and re- 
united Presbyterians is much more remote, but 
the prospect of such a union is regarded with 
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favourable interest by increasing numbers of 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Nor are there 
lacking Presbyterians who look forward to an 
even more remarkable union. In the General 
Assembly of the Established Church the Rev. 
Dr. Cooper, Professor of Church History in Glas- 
gow University, gave expression to a hope for 
union between the Established Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland; and no one made any objec- 
tion to his remarks. 


But a serious consideration arises. What does 
the proposed re-union among Presbyterians 
signify in the sphere of dogma? Is the new 
Confession of Faith likely to be more or less 
Catholic than the present one? Certain signs are 
not reassuring. Father M. Power, S. J., in his 
pamphlet “Presbyterianism” (in the Catholic 
Truth Society’s “Lectures on the History of 
Religions”) says, “‘In the matter of the Christian 
Faith, Scottish Presbyterianism is fast becoming as 
fluid as English Nonconformity . All forms 
of belief and unbelief find shelter under a wing 
that is even more ‘comprehensive’ than that of the 
Anglican Establishment.” Again, “As a matter 
of fact, the ideas current among modern Presby- 
terians regarding the Divinity of Jesus Christ and 
the inspiration of the Bible are getting looser every 
day and drifting faster in the direction of rank 
Rationalism. Presbyterian Professors who have 
in their hands the moulding of the ministry, use 
their undoubted powers in the cause of the Higher 
Criticism” (there are exceptions, notably the 
learned Professor Orr), “and for the extirpation or 
enfeeblement of the Christianity of the country. 
The late Professor A. B. Bruce writes in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and has never been censured 
for the writing: 

Whether miraculous or not, whether the work of a 
mere man or of one who is a man and more, the words of 
Jesus Christ concerning the future show limitation of 
vision. In other directions, we may discover that He was 
the child of His time and people. 

“In Presbyterian Scotland there are many good 
Christians, but Presbyterian Scotland is emphati- 
cally not a Christian country, any more than is 
Protestant England.” 





By kind permission of Parliament (1905), the 
Established Kirk has been enabled to make a 
fresh definition of its attitude towards the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. The last Assembly 
has just decided upon the following rather vague 
formula, “I hereby subscribe the Confession of 
Faith, declaring that I accept it as the Confession 
of this Church, and that I believe the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian Faith contained there- 
in.” A speaker in the Assembly remarked that 
he would be willing to sign the Koran under that 
formula. 


It would appear, therefore, that there is a very 
real danger that the proposed re-union may turn 
out to be merely an agreement to differ in princi- 
ples while adopting an external union, a frank 
abandozment of the principle of orthodoxy for all; 
instead o organic and real unity, a coalition of 
strict Presbyterians, “High Church” Presbyter- 
ians, semi-Rationalists, and what not. The so- 
called ‘High Church” movement ‘s a more 
interesting one, but it is too soon to say with 
certainty which will turn out to be the more 
powerful and lasting motive, the desire for more 
of the Catholic Faith than is allowed by the 
Westminster Confession and a real appreciat‘on 
of Catholic Ritual, or, a merely aesthetic longing 
for something to “‘brighten”’ the services and the 
buildings—the inevitable revolt against the grim- 
ness of the old fashioned Puritanism. 

One thing is certain: the Presbyterianism of the 
“Auld Lichts” with its bigotry and, alas! with a 
great deal of that zeal for orthodoxy which—if 
misdirected, was its redeeming feature—is fast 
dying. Would that one could say that Catholi- 
cism, and not laxity in faith and morals, was 
assuredly taking its place. 

We may well say in the words of Father Lebreton: 

On every side the Churches are renouncing their claims 
to teach. and are setting aside as rotten barriers the 
creeds which have hitherto held them apart. Some al- 
ready hail the re-establishment of the great union of 
Christendom, and call upon Rome to renounce, like the 
rest, her intransigent attitude that she may join the others. 
But Rome does not leave her fastness. She remains upon 
her holy mountain like a watch-tower raised among the 
nations. She knows that she may not desert her post. 
for she is the witness of God in the light of the world. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 





From our Lonpon CorRESPONDENT. 





Letters on the subject of the Royal Declaration 
are still appearing in our daily papers, and the 
announcement in The Times that the Ministerial 
programme for the forthcoming Session willinclude 
a Bill to “modify the statutory declaration of 
Paith made by the Sovereign . . . It is the Gov- 
emment’s intention that the words ‘superstitious 
and idolatrous,’ concerning certain Roman Cath- 
olic doctrines, shall never again form part of the 
Royal Declaration,” will increase the perturba- 
tion in “No Popery” circles. Those who would 
have the Declaration remain as it is assert that 
Roman Catholics should first withdraw the ana- 
themas of Trent and the Vatican and those uttered 
by the Popes and by councils before asking Pro- 
testantism to withdraw its denunciation. The 
simple and unlearned may easily be led into the 
error of supposing that the Roman pot is asking 
the Protestant kettle to change its black colour, 
and I have no doubt that the publication by 
Protestants of Catholic anathemas against heresies 
induces many who have no love for the Declaration 
to say to Catholics, “First take the beam out of 
your own eye, and then you can properly ask us 
to remove the mote out of ours.” 

The Catholic explanation is simply this:— 
Anathemas are not the peculiar property of the 
Popes and the aforesaid Councils. The canons 
of ancient (Ecumenical Councils (including those 
which are acknowledged by the Church of Eng- 
land) often close with anathemas on those who do 
not accept them. And the Athanasian Creed, 
still used in the Church of England and so re- 
peated by many of those who exclaim against 
“Popish intolerance,” proclaims that salvation is 
only for those who believe the “Catholic Faith.” 

Again: just as the “minatory clauses” of the 
Athanasian Creed do not apply to those outside 
the Church (as has been explained ad nauseam— 
one could almost say—by Roman Catholics and 
by Anglican defenders of that Creed), so, too, 
the anathemas of Councils and Popes are incurred 
only by those who sin against light. There is 
such a thing as “damnable heresy”, there is in- 
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deed “‘no salvation outside the Church,” but 
Catholic theologians make a distinction between 
those who are in formal heresy and those who are 
in material heresy, and they also teach that ail 
outside the Fold who live up to their respective 
measure of light are in the Catholic Church in 
the sense that they belong it its “soul.” 

Again: the Holy Father is Head only of the 
visible Catholic Church on earth, and of no other 
Communion, and he does not anathematize any 
section of his loyal spiritual subjects. Now 
George V rules over millions of Catholics, Angli- 
cans and other Christians, over Jews, over 
Mohammedans and Buddhists, and over heathen 
—all loyal subjects admitting his sway, but he— 
unlike the Pope—will be forced—unless measures 
are speedily taken—to denounce in ‘coarse terms 
dogmas dear to twelve millions of his subjects, 
and, moreover, to make an assertion concerning 
himself that must deeply wound the self-respect of 
any man of honour. 

And it may fairly be urged that even could it 
be proven that the Popes consign all non-cath- 
olics to perdition (an absurdity obvious to Pro- 
testants who have noticed how Catholic Bishops 
and Priests have exhorted their flocks to pray for 
the soul of King Edward—a senseless proceeding, 
to say the least, if the late King, as a non-Catholic, 
was assuredly lost), nevertheless all true Chris- 
tians ought to set other folk a good example. 
Has the teaching of the Gospel been assimilated 
by those who say, “I admit that the Declaration 
is offensive, but the Roman Catholics must drop 
their uncharitableness before I shall drop mine?” 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL DISORDERS BILL. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
That “hardy annual,”’ the Ecclesiastical Dis- 
orders Bill, will be again introduced by certain 
militant Protestant M. P.’s. This Bill provides 
for the appointment of five commissioners, who 
shall investigate complaints and report to 
the Bishop of the Diocese. The promoters of 
the Bill evidently anticipate a vast amount of 
toil for the five, for they propose that four shall 
have £1,500a year and the Chairman £2,000. 
This Bill has precisely as much chance of passing 
into law as would have one with the object of 
casting “Broad” or “Low” men out of the Church 
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of England. The vast majority of modern legis- 
lators, in Lords and in Commons, have no in- 
tention—whatever some may choose to say at 
election time—of settling the religious affairs of 
any distracted Communion. Theoretically, the 
power is theirs, but practically it has departed 
from them. As far as the Established Church is 
concerned, the aforesaid power cannot be located 
anywhere. And doubtless this state of affairs 
is not unwelcome to the majority, who dread 
nothing so much as a disturbance of the “glorious 
comprehensiveness” of the Church of England. 
THE “FREE CHURCHES” NOT FREE 

Of course it remains true in fact as well as in 
theory that the formularities of the Church of 
England cannot be altered without Parliamentary 
sanction. Nevertheless, it is distinctly unfair and 
absurd for Protestant Dissenters to tell Church- 
men that they would gain freedom by submitting 
to disestablishment, implying that they themselves 
are free from legal control. Only yesterday, in the 
Chancery Division, the trustees of a Doncaster 
Congregational chapel sought to restrain their 
pastor from preaching doctrines other than those 
of strict Calvinism. They claimed that under a 
trust deed no other doctrines could be preached, 
but the minister replied that he would preach 
only what he believed to be true. The Judge 
directed the trustees to close the chapel until the 
trial of the action, and expressed the opinion that 
the trust deed was binding. Not all trustees are 
so zealous for the teaching directed by their trust 
deeds, or there would be many such actions. But 
the incident will show that the “Free Churches” 
(as they call themselves) are no more “free” 
than is the Established Church. 

CONSECRATION OF WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 

The preparations for the consecration of West- 
minster Cathedral are nearing completion. A wel- 
come feature in the porch will be a tablet giving 
the names of the English Metropolitans and the 
Popes to which they were subject, and the dates 
and places of the formers’ reception of the pal- 
lium. In many an Anglican Church porch there 


’ is a printed list of the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury from the earliest times up to the 
present, no indication being given, of course, that 
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there was a break of any kind at the “Reforma- 
tion.” All that is calculated to impress the 
“Continuity Theory” on the minds of those who 
see the list every week. 


A SERMON IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Preaching in Westminster Abbey the Rev. Dr. 
Simpson recently said: 

“We are perhaps the most undisciplined Church in 
Christendom. We have not been able to hold the spiritual 
movement of our nation together, nor blend in onc th: 
varieties of the Christian type. We have seen them part 
from us, one after another, to their loss and our own, crect- 
ing divisions outside our borders, rather than communities 
within; describing themselves as standing protests against 
our doctrine or our discipline; weakening the spiritual force 
of Christianity upon this Nation. And then we invite 
them to reunite with a Church conspicuous for its own 
divisions and clamorous with discordant gospels.” 

An incidental bit of testimony to the same effect 
has come under my notice in an article in the 
Re- Union Magazine for April, as follows: 

“The writer has private knowledge from a 
Syrian Christian in Travancore, of the harm done 
by the rival teaching of the C. M. S. (Church 
Missionary Society) and the Cowley Fathers. 
‘Which is the real Church of England?’ they ask; 
and no wonder!” The writer’s conclusion is dis- 
tinctly quaint: “Our dear old Church of England 
is still, despite our unhappy divisions, one.” 

A CHANCE FOR COOPERATION. 

The Catholic Federation is an admirable or- 
ganisation, and I believe the number of its mem- 
bers is rapidly increasing. It is non-political. and 
aims solely at the maintenance and furtherance 
of Catholic interests. An excellent idea is the 
formation of a sub-section composed entirely of 
Catholic members of the various Trades Unions, 
in order that the Catholic Labour forces may be 
the better organized to combat the active section 
(a majority, in fact) of the Trades Unions mem- 
bers who are working for Secular Education. It 
would be a great thing if the Church of England 
Men’s Society, numbering some 80,000 members, 
would work solidly and energetically with the 
Catholics for the preservation of denominational 
teaching in denominational schools. 

Londinium. 
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THE HUNTERS. 





By R. T. Lindsay (John Rood). 
“The Devil, as a roaring lion, gocth about seeking 
whom he may devour.” —Peter 1: 5-8. 


Written for Tue Lamp. 
The Lion—he prowleth far and near, 
Nor swerves for pain nor rue, 
He heedeth naught of sloth nor fear; 
He prowleth—prowleth through 
The silent glade and the weary street, 
In the empty dark or the full noon heat; 
And a little Lamb with bleeding Feet— 
He prowleth too. 


The Lion croucheth alert—apart; 
With patience doth he woo. 

He waiteth long by the shuttered heart; 
And the Lamb—He waiteth too. 

Up the lurid passes of dreams that kill; 


Through the twisting maize of the great Untrue, | 


The Lion followeth the fainting Will; 
And the Lamb—He ‘olloweth too. 


From the thickets dim of the hidden way 
Where the debts of Hell accrue, 

The Lion leapeth upon his prey, 
But the Lamb—He leapeth too. 

Ah! Loose the leash of the sins that damn; 
Mark Devil and God as goals 

In the furious love of a famished L_ mb, 
Gone mad with the lust of souls. 


The Lion—he strayeth near and far; 
What heights hath he left untrod? 
He crawleth nigh to the purest star, 
On the trail of the saints of God. 
And throughout the darkness of things unclean 
In the depths where the sin-ghouls brood, 
There prowleth ever with yearning mien: 
A Lamb as white as Blood. 


One secret‘act of self-denial, one sacrifice of incli- 
nation to duty, is worth all the mere good thoughts, 
warm feelings, passionate prayers, in which idle 
people indulge themselves——Cardinal Newman. 
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FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


THE STORY OF A CONVERSION. 

Epitor’s Note—The letter which follows was 
not written with any thought of publication and jor 
that reason will be read, we are sure, with the greater 
interest. We know the writer well and can vouch 
for its genuineness. 

Dear Friend: 

Not least among the wonderful evidences of 
God's love which has enveloped me during these 
past months, is the faith of my friends in my sim- 
ple sincerity to do His Will as He leads me. I 
| could scarcely put into words (without seeming 
extravagant) all this means to me. Without 
exception each friend to whom I have written has 








expressed the same faith in my sincerity. This 
is so unusual, I think, that I am especially thank- 
| ful and grateful to God that I carry with me into 
| my new life the unbroken affection of my friends. 

Because you are my dear friend, I want to try 
to explain to you just how my conversion was ac- 
complished. 

In answering your question—“What was the 
one stumbling block?” I think I can make you 
understand my position. To sum up the whole 
in one sentence— 

There was No stumbling-block. The Episcopal 
Church was my STEPPING STONE into the Catholic 
Church. 

To explain: You will remember my history a 
little. Baptized Presbyterian: Confirmed Epis- 

| copalian (“Low’’ Church). Afterwards in the 
first days of a great sorrow, I heard the fundamen- 
tals of Catholic Faith from Fr. H , The Real 

Presence—Confession—The effects of the sacra- 

mental life, etc. At once my whole soul cried 
| out “This is Truth;” and you know how eagerly 
| I accepted it all, and began immediately on my 
return from Retreat to my daily home life a special 
devotion to our Blessed Lord. 

At the same time Fr. H—— taught that these 
were Catholic doctrines, he taught that the Epis- 
copal Church was Catholic in spite of her protes- 
tant name, and presented historical and theological 
arguments to prove that the Episcopal Church was 
truly Catholic. 
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Even in the first ardor of my acceptance of 
Catholic doctrines, my mind was so full of ar- 
gument against the claims for Catholicity for the 
Episcopal Church, that I had to continually for- 
tify myself with literature proving its Catholicity. 

I—myself—the real Ego—was never convinced, 
but I forced myself to accept the proofs presented, 
because Fr. H , and Fr. L——, my learned 
Confessor and Director, accepted them. I felt 
that it would be rash presumption to doubt where 
these learned men, my teachers, accepted. 

Sometimes the doubts grew so strong I had to 
cry out for special help, and you may remember 
the special visit Fr. H——- made to me. I did 





not make this entirely apparent to him, but told | 
him all my doubts and questionings without re- | 


serve. I again forced Ego to accept his answers, 
but Ego was never convinced. 

The very first “note” of Catholicity was want- 
ing. 





A Church to be Catholic must be oONE—ONE? | 


Why what per cent of Episcopal ministers believe, | 


or teach if they believe, the essential Catholic 
doctrine of the Real Presence A very large per 
cent, you will say. Yes, but by no means a 
majority. 

Now, you see, in all the years I accepted and 
practiced Catholic doctrine, I had to strangle my 
doubts of the Catholicity of the Episcopal Church. 
Sometimes I really thought the doubts were fqr- 
ever dead—then perhaps a heated Anglican ar- 
gument for, revived to more active life all my 
doubts against. I can say in all simple truth that 
no one ever tried harder to be loyal tothe Episcopal 
Church than I. I have lately been rereading 
Cardinal Newman's “Apologia,” and I find all 
unknown I have trod the same path as “‘the noblest 
Roman of them all.” 

From what I have written, you can see I have 
had no new doubts—no new “stumbling block” — 
if there had been, I should certainly have written 
to you. I may say further: In all the years which 
have passed since I accepted Fr. H 's presen- 





tation of Catholic Faith, I have never read a 
single anti-Anglican book. Everything I read 
was entirely pro-Anglican, and my weekly diet 
was the Living Church from cover to cover. Now 
let me tell you 





HOW I WAS CONVERTED. 

After coming to this city, I tried faithfully to 
continue the life of devotion on which Fr. H-— 
had started me, and which I had followed without 
break throughout more than a decade of ycars. 
Fr. H had taught me that Confession was 
necessary to spiritual growth (and who dares deny 
it that once has practiced it?) In this city one 
scarcely dares speak the word. 

The Real Presence? Only a “Memorial.” 
Baptism a necessity? ‘“That’s one of the High 
Church clergy ‘fads.’ "’ (I heard the rector of a 
large and fashionable church say this in the course 
of his sermon the last time I was in an Episcopal 
Church). I often thought of the hours I had spent 
in the silent darkness before an Altar on which a 
red light perpetually burned; but no Episcopal 
Church in this city allowed “such Romish prac- 
tices.” The hours thus spent in the years past 
had helped in many an hour of sorrow or perplexity, 
Do you wonder then that in my hunger and lone- 
liness I went to the Catholic Cathedral and knelt 
for hours where I knew without doubt, my dear 
Lord dwelt in His Sacramental Presence. But 
I was not present at a single service of any kind. 
I did not speak to a single human being on the 
subject. I read no “Roman literature,” and the 
Anglican “Treasury” was my only prayer book. 

I had no more idea of leaving the Episcopal 
Church than you have at this moment. I only 
went to the Cathedral to worship my dear Lord 
in His Sacramental Presence, as I had been taught 
by Fr. H—— and other Anglicans. On the 
Saturday afternoon, July 3d, 1909, I went to the 
Cathedral to rest. My business life had been for 
some time exceedingly and unusually difficult, 
and in my domestic life were many perplexities. 
How I craved Confession and more even than 
this—Direction! How I needed these spiritual 
helps! So I went on this afternoon, the end of a 
particularly trying week, and knelt for a long time 
before the crucifix, close to the beautiful Altar 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart, and looking up 
I realized what a help to our poor weak under- 
standing are the representations of our dear Lord 
—I look up into the tender face, and see the out- 


stretched arms and I can almost hear the Voice 
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“Come unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy- 
laden,”’ or into that pain-stricken Face and think 
of what He bore for me. 

I knelt on, taking no note of time—not praying 
much, but just comforted. Later in the afternoon, 
I went and sat in the first pew in front of the High 
Altar—still not praying or thinking much—just 
peaceful and comforted—like a tired child in its 
mother’s lap. Almost idly I watched the people 
come and go—young and old—men and women— 
girls and boys—rich, poor and the large middle 
dass—all are represented in the procession of 
humanity who come to lay their cares, sorrows, 
hopes, desires—whatever it may be, before their 
Friend, who is always ready to listen. At last a dis- 
tinct thought stands out in my mind. In what other 
Church could one see such a procession. If the 
Abiding Presence were taken away how long would 
such a procession continue even in this Church? 

The shadows lengthen—the priests have left 
the Confessionals—and the Church is empty— 
empty! with the all-pervading Presence;—and I 
am conscious oi nothing else. No, I cannot ex- 
plain it any more—or tell any more except that 

I KNEW GOD'S WILL FOR ME 
and with the Blessed Mother I said “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to 
Thy word.” 

When it began to grow dark I went slowly down 
the long aisle; and so home like one in a dream. 
I said nothing; I “pondered it in my heart.” The 
next day (Sunday the Fourth) I went as usual with 
the children to Church. The Bishop of the diocese 
made a stump speech for Tariff revision. I have 
no time in my busy life for politics, so I cannot say 
just what the point was about which he was so 
wrought up, but it is the simple bald truth that 
his sermon (?) was about tariff revision, and that 
he asked his congregation to offer their intention 
for a “proper revision of the tariff!’ How I 
thanked God that He had called me home. 

The last Sunday I was in an Episcopal Church, 
the rector of a large and fashionable Church made 
of his sermon a furious onslaught on the “fads” 
of the “High Church clergy,” and made the remark 
previously quoted in relation to baptism. 

I think you will see from this plain tale of my 


Church.” 





conversion that no human being converted me to 


the Catholic Church. After it, and I had spent 
the time of leisure of my month’s vacation testing 
the reality of it in various ways, I wrote to Fr. 
B—— my late Confessor who was one of the 
“sixteen” to enter the Church at the same time 
with the Rev. Dr. William McGarvey at their 
head. Through him I had the privilege of re- 
ceiving my instruction from the Chaplain of the 
Convent. I was received in the Convent 
Chapel on the 23d of December, made my first 
communion in the Catholic Church Easter morn- 
ing in the same dear place, and was confirmed in 
the Cathedral on Pentecost. 

And you remind me that I must remember that 
I must not expect to find no difficulties. Our dear 
Lord suffered in and for His Church, and can I 
expect to find no thorns! Ah, no! I did not 
leave the Episcopal Church because it was herd. 
I left because God called me, and showed me the 
living, breathing Body of Christ on earth, and I 
could not then be content with any Reformation 
substitute however skilfully constructed. But no 
one can “see” until one has been on both sides. 

I believe the day will come when all who have 
the grace to accept the fundamentals of Catholic 
Faith in the Episcopal Church will embrace 
THE WHOLE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

By far the larger proportion of people and clergy 
in the Episcopal Church are thoroughly and en- 
tirely protestant, and when this protestant affili- 
ation is accomplished for which so many are 
working, the only logical thing for those who love 
the Catholic Faith is to Come Home. 

I may say in conclusion that never since the 3d 
of July, the day of my conversion, have I had one 
scintilla of doubt—not a moment of wavering or 
hesitation. I am as sure that God called me as I 
am that I live. 

A recent convert wrote to me that I would “miss 
the ‘incomparable liturgy’ of the Episcopal 
I expected to “miss”, not only the 
Mass in English, but the hymns, etc. It is only 
the simple truth that I “miss” nothing in the 
ordinary sens of thee word. I am perfectly satis- 
fied and content, and this does not admit the 
possibility of a sense of loss. 

Now as ever your friend in our dear Lord. 
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IMMUTABILITY. 


Keep heart, O comrade; God may be delayed 
By evil, but He suffers no defeat; 
Even as a chance rock in an upland brook 
May change a river's course, and yet no rock— 
No, nor the baffling mountains of the world— 
Can hold it from its destiny, the sea. 
God is not foiled; the drift of the World Will 
Is stronger than all wrong. Earth and her years, 
Down Joy’s bright way or Sorrow’s longer road, 
Are moving toward the Purpose of the Skies. 
Epwarp MARKHAM. 


A CALL FOR SISTERS. 


A missionary priest in East Tennessee, whose 
territory would constitute an entire diocese in 
the North, has addressed the following letter to 
the Reverend Mother Superior of the Society of 
the Atonement. 

“Will you write me by return mail, if it would 
be at all possible to have your Sisters come to my 
mission field. We have no Sisters as yet and how 
we need them. If I can only get two or three to 
start. This people need the Church as they are 
anxious for the truth and the Catholic life.” 

Gladly would the Reverend Mother Superior, 
S. A., respond to this and similar calls from the 
mission field, but consecrated Virgins must first 
give themselves to the Society of the Atonement 
to be trained for such service, ere they can be 
sent. Who will volunteer? 


PROGRESS OF THE THIRD ORDER REGULAR. 


On May 3, the monastery chapel at St. Francis’ College, 
Loretto, Pa., was the scene of very impressive ceremonies, 
when the order of sub-deacon was conferred on two of the 
Franciscan clerics. Brother Angelus McLaughlin, T. O. 
R., and Brother Leopold Camplan, T. O. R., by the Right 
Rev. E. A. Garvey, D.D., Bishop of Altoona. Immediate- 
ly after the ceremony of ordination the Right Rev. Bishop 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to a large 
class of younger students of the college. 

The conferring of sub-deaconship on these clerics of the 
Third Order Regular was an event of more than ordinary 
importance in the history of Loretto College. It marks 
not alone the initial step to the priesthood of these Francis- 
cans, but through it they have the honor of being the first 
members of the order to receive major orders in the United 
States. 





The Third Order Regular of St. Francis, whose muther 
house is the Convent of Sts. Cosmas and Damien, Rome, 
Italy, is well known in Continental Europe, especially 
in Italy, Spain, Belgium and Austria, in which countries 
there are several progressive and flourishing communities. 
In Ireland, also, previous to the so-called Reformation 
there were fifty monasteries of the Third Order, all of which 
were confiscated by the Government. 

In America the order may be said to be still in its in- 
fancy, the first foundation having been made in May, 1907, 
in the diocese of Omaha, at Spalding, Neb., where the clerics 
and Fathers of the order conduct Spalding College. A year 
later St. Francis’ College, Loretto, became affiliated with 
the order, and it is now the mother house of the American 
province. 

The success of the Loretto foundation is owing princi- 
pally to the zeal and progressive methods of the Rev. 
Father Jerome Zazarra, D.D., T. O. R., and the Rev. 
Anthony Ballesteri, T. O. R., who undertook this arduous 
work at the request of the father-general of the order the 
Most Rev. Angelo Mattio. So much success has attended 
the efforts of the Rev. Father Jerome that he has already 
under his jurisdiction a number of young men pursuing 
studies for the priesthood, several of whom were recently 
professed as members of the order. Besides this, for the 
benefit of Italian Catholics, he has established churches, 
branches of the Loretto Monastery, in the cities of Altoona 
and Johnstown, which churches are conducted by Fathers 
of the order. Father Jerome expects that on Aug. 2 the 
feast of the Protiuncula, the dignity of the priesthood will 
be conferred on the Rev. Brother Victor Brown, the present 
president of the college, and also on the Rev. Brothers 
Angelus McLaughlin and Leopold Campian, on which 
occasion also minor and major orders will be conferred on 
the younger clerics.—Catholic Catholic Times. 


JOHN SMITH ABROAD. 


If plain John Smith should go to Italy, he would find 
himself Giovanni Smithi. In Spain he would be Juan 
Smithus, while the Dutch would call him Hans Schmidt 
The French would probably know him as Jean Smeet, 
while the Russian would say Jouloff Smitowski; and 
poor John would think he was sneezing. If he should 
pursue his travels and embark in the tea trade in China. 
he would not know himself, for he would be simply 
Jovan Shimmit; while if he wandered to Iceland the 
natives would declare him to be John Smithson. In 
Poland he would wonder who was meant when the peo- 
ple spoke of Joan Schmittiweiski, and he would be still 
more bewildered in Wales, when the mountain people 
would dub him Jihon Schmidd. In Greece he would 


think he was losing his wits when turned into Ion 
Smikton, and in Turkey he would be utterly lost when 
accosted as Yoe Seef. On the whole, perhaps it would 
be best for John Smith to stay at home.—Selected. 
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LETTERS FROM UTOPIA. 
Edited by Francis W. Grey, Litt. D. 


NOTE BY THE RECIPIENT, DOM GREGORY ROPER, 
0. S. B. OF EDINBURGH ABBEY, ENGLAND. 

lt was my privilege, during a recent stay at our 
Abbey of Steenbrugge, in Belgium, to meet the 
Right Honorable Peter Giles of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, or Senate of Utopia, who with Dom Raphael 
Hythloday, Prior of Saint Mary's Abbey, Amaurot 
(the Capital of Utopia) had been sent by their 
Government to study and report on certain European 
religious, social and political problems, correspond- 
ing, more or less closely, to those affecting, or likely 
lo affect, conditions in their own country, and to 
which frequent allusion is made in the following 
Idters. These, I may say, were wrilien at my re- 
quest, to enable others, besides myself to gain an 
insight into the views of an observant visitor from a 
country which, for practically four centuries, has 
been cut off from all intercourse with the outside 
world. But I will let the writer speak for himself, 
only premising that I have purposely omitted any 
more exact dates than are here given, while carefully 
preserving the moltoes, as one may call them, affixed 
to cach letter, and which afford, as it were, a clue 
lo their several contents. 


Letter I. 
QUI HABITAT. 
Council Chamber, Amaurot, Utopia. 
S. Benedict’s Day. 
Dear and Most Reverend Friend: 

Yours received, and the contents duly noted. 
That, if I mistake not, is your modern, business 
phrase. It will serve, at least, to warn me off my 
“Elizabethan English,” as it pleased you to call it, 
though, God wot, you who yet live in the old land, 
and profess her ancient Faith have little reason to 
love that evil woman, or to call aught by her name, 
save her pernicious heresy. If, then mine English 
be indeed hers, you shall have little cause, and it 
please God, and our Lady Saint Mary, for com- 
plaint on this score. Still, custom dies not easily 
in a man, or in his pen, as you well know, monks 
though you be; and I like not, to say truth, some 
of these new fashions of our English speech. Yet 









shall I do my best, lest any, reading what is here 
written, should you print it, be needlessly offen- 
ded, though fearful lest old habit prove too strong 
for me. 

Of our return home, in your steam-~driven ves- 
sel, I shall say little, save that we ran aground, 
not once, but many times, in our navigating of 
the Anider River, and that the shipmaster sware 
strange oaths, and profanely, every time it chan- 
ced, to Dom Prior’s sore discomfiture and scandal. 
"Tis a way of seamen, doubtless, and meaneth 
little. Nor need I tarry over our first conferences 
with His Highness and the Council, who were 
pleased to commend our labours and our dili- 
gence. Those things whereof we talked, more 
briefly than I could have wished, are of far greater 
import, and shall, as you request, be here and here- 
after set down, to the best of my poor skill. 

OF THREE KINDS. 

Religions, as you know, are of three kinds in 
Utopia. The first which, formerly, was that of 
the state as told by Master Hythloday to the great 
Chancellor, and blissful Martyr, Sir Thomas More, 
being Mithra-worship, or, if you like it better, a 
certain nebulous Deism, set about, as in the afore- 
said history is related, with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance of ceremonial. Certain of your Order, 
as you further know, from Glastonbury, Evesham, 
and Saint Edmund’s Bury, chiefly, one having 
powers, from my lord of Canterbury, as a bishop, 
returned with mine ancestor, Peter Giles the first, 
and Master Raphael Hythloday, to Utopia, 
together with certain shiploads of refugees, men 
and women, lay and religious, from England and 
the Low Countries, fleeing from the evil days that 
had come upon the Church in their lands. These, 
by the help of God, and of our Lady Saint Mary, 
turned many Utopians to the true Catholic faith. 
But here came also, from the port of Antwerp, 
certain self-styled scholars, followers, as they said, 
of one Erasmus; professors, as they claimed, of 
a wider charity, freed from the trammels of an 
ancient superstition, and vastly scornful of the 
narrow, monkish orthodoxy, as they called it, 
of the Abbot-Bishop Roper—kinsman, like 
your reverence, to Sir Thomas More—and his 
Brethren of your Holy Order. One of these, it 
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was said, had been consecrated bishop, by an 
unworthy cardinal in Rome, simoniacally, it 
cannot be doubted, if, indeed, validly, or at all. 

Being, then, of this wider charity, or inclining, 
rather, to the pride and vanity of that new learn- 
ing which issued “n heresy and schism, these 
Erasmians, commonly so named, formed a happy 
mean,—the phrase is theirs, and well befits their 
self-conceit—between the “Romans”, as they 
miscall those of the True Faith, and the “pagan” 
worshippers of Mithra. It was by such supple 
politics as this that they gained tolerance and 
recognition as an alternative, or licit, religion of 
the State, whereas we, for many generations, 
must needs content ourselves with tolerance alone. 

THE GREAT ADEMUS. 

It was, I think I told you, not the father of 
his present Highness, but the uncle of his father, 
known for his piety, his learning, and his many 
victories, as the “Great Ademus,” or Prince, who, 
first of all our rulers, turned his thoughts towards 
our holy religion. The very pomp and circum- 
stance of Mithra-worship helped, I cannot doubt, 
towards this end. There must, he reasoned with 
his Councillors, be One to whom such honours, 
not rendered to any on earth, were rightly due 
One of his wisest councillors, the high priest of 
Mithra, answered him: “Yea, my Lord,” said he, 
“even our Lord Mithra.” ‘Know you any truth 
about him,” quoth His Highness, shrewdly; 
“truth that you can prove?” “Of what kind, 
my Lord?” questioned the high priest, “‘our tradi- 
tions, as your Highness knows . , 
Highness knoweth naught in this matter,” said 
the Prince, “he doth but seek for proof. Answer 
me this, Sir Priest,”’ said he, further, “hath your 
Lord Mithra, to your certain knowledge, ever 
turned an hard man into a gentle; a man of evil 
thoughts into one pure and chaste? You cannot 
answer me this?” for the high priest, amazed, 
said not a word in answer, “Then I will, anon 
should you still ask it of me,”’ which, to say truth, 
he never durst do. Then turning to another coun- 
cillor, an Erasmian bishop, His Highness asked: 
“And what says your reverend lordship? Have 
you any certain message to deliver, concerning 
this life, and the life that is to come? For, if 











ye be teachers of God's truth, as ye proclaim, 
where is your authority?” What answer was 
then given, you may guess, it is no great matter. 
This is; that His Highness, shortly thereafter, 
made public profession of that Catholic Faith which 
His Highness, that now is, holdeth, faithfully and 
firmly, as his life sheweth. 
NO STATE RELIGION. 

Yet did the Great Ademus, prudently, and 
urged thereto by the Abbot-Bishop of Amaurot, 
refrain from making our true faith the state’s 
religion, the dangers whereof, to Church and State 
alike, were made plain to him. Nor shewed he 
special favour to such followers of Mithra, or 
Erasmians, who God judgeth motives, made 
like profession with his own. But this, at least, 
he did: -The State, said he, cannot foster strife, 
in matters of belief, nor can it rule men’s con- 
sciences. Seeing, then, that men are divided, as 
it were, into three camps, the State shall keep the 
peace between them, but it shall dwell in none, 
nor favour any more than another. More plainly, 
said he, s‘nce there cannot be three State religions, 
since two, at least must be false, and none agree 
to the truth of any, save those who hold to each, 
there shall be no state religion, till there be only 
one, if that shall ever chance. Every man, 
therefore, shall worship as his conscience bids 
him and none shall molest his neighbour, or 
offend him. Lastly, in every school, the State 
shall see to it that the children be taught rightly, 
and as becometh citizens of a great country; but 
the teachers shall be of the same religion as the 
children, nor shall any send his child to a school 
not of his own faith. 

If this discursive history weary you, or any that 
may read it, they, and you, shall thank your 
desire for information, expressed, at your Abbey 
of Steenbrugge, in Flanders, and in your letters, 
since received, “and contents noted,”’ as herewith. 
Let me come, rather, to the causes which have led 
his present Highness and the Council, to depart, 
for the second time, from our ancient policy, 
and to send Dom Prior, with mine unworthy self, 
on a “politico-religious mission”—'tis your phrase 
—to a world from which we, of Utopia, have so 
long, wisely, or unwisely, held aloof. 
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These causes, it occurs to me—mark you, how 
“modern” I become, at some chance phrase of 
yours!—deserve something better than the last 
lines of a letter grown unconscionably long. God 
willing, I shall write further, at an early day. 

Dom Prior sendeth hereby greetings, bearing 
you, and all your Brethren, in his prayers, as I do. 

Yours, lovingly, in Our Lord, 
Peter GILEs, 
Councillor of State, 
and of your Brotherhood, though unworthy. 


CATHOLICISM AND HAPPINESS. 


By Rev. R. L. Gales, Vicar of Gedney. 





Eprtor's Note.— The following article, which appeared 

originally in an oe magazine has aitracted wide atien- 
tion and been extenst d. Requests for its publica- 
den to Tan Lamp tee come fom New York and San 
Francisco. We reprint it wih the greater pleasure as an 
argument for Catholicism from the pen of an Anglican, al- 
though in justice to the writer we are bound to say that he 
expressly includes the schismatic churches of the East in bis 
concept of Catholicism. He says: ‘By Catholicism I do 
not mean (at least necessarily) modern Ultramontanism . 
I mean simply Christianily in iis historical form, as the whole 
Christian world received it for fifteen hundred years. The 
Russian people in this sense are profoundly Catholic." The 
Writer's purpose evidently is to explode the Protestant notion 
that the “blessed” Reformation brought untold betterment, 
vit., freedom, enlighienment, prosperity and happiness to 
those who accepted Protestantism in the place of the Catholic 
Religion of former generations. 

The question I wish to ask in this paper is, “Was the 
sum of human happiness increased or decreased by the 
substitution of Puritanism for Catholicism in the religious 
changes of the sixteenth century?” A generation ago, the 
very question would have seemed absurd to the great 
majority of English people. It would have been answered 
with derision. The traditional view of Protestant ortho- 
doxy was that all Protestant countries were rich and pros- 
perous, all Catholic ones poor and unprogressive; that 
settled the matter. The question, however, which I am at 
present asking is not which countries have the greatest 
number of millionaires or the largest and most crowded 
towns, the most rigidly regulated lunatic asylums, or the 
most stringent methods of dealing with beggars, but in 
which countries is life brighter and pleasanter for the great 
mass of the people. If, in some pre-natal state, one could 
have chosen the scene of one's entrance into this planet, 
knowing only that one must be one of the toiling myriads, 
the “dim, common population,” where would one have 
chosen one’s lot, in Scotland or the Tyrol. in some forgotten 
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corner of Brittany or Spain. or in some great manufacturing 
town like Leeds or Sheffield? For anyone who has seen the 
benighted Popish countries, to ask the question is to answer 
it. The mass of the people everywhere are still sufferers; 
the time is not yet come when they have anything like a fair 
share in the opportunity and plenty of the world. In the 
meantime, I do not think it can be denied that the Church 
gives them more than anything else. The Reformation 
did nothing to lighten their tangible burdens or ease their 
real sufferings (witness, for example, Luther's attitude to 
the Peasant Revolt), and it took away from them even 
that which they had. “Panem et circenses” is, after all, 
an admirable summing up of their real needs. They no- 
where have a superfluity of bread, and in Protestant coun- 
tries they have no circus at all . . . 
OFFICE OF THE PRIEST. 

The abuses of ecclesiasticism have indeed, it appears to 
me, been greatly exaggerated, and its abiding benefits very 
little dwelt upon. If, for instance, in some tropical island, 
half Spanish, half Indian, the Archbishop is the only person 
who is allowed to ride in a coach, there is really nothing to 
call for the indignation and the tears the British public 
usually expends on such a fact. The sale of indulgences 
was, no doubt, not the ideally best way by which to raise 
money for the building of a church, but it is extremely 
improbable that it ever did any real harm to anybody in 
the world, and the building of St. Peter's was incontestably 
an immense gain. To have built that great serene church, 
and, generation after generation, to have illuminated it 
on festal nights, is to have deserved well of mankind. Leo 
X, by the way, so often looked upon as a Pagan, issued a 
great bull against slavery. This fact, I think, shows how 
very Christian the Church was in her most Pagan days. 

CATHOLICISM MAKES FOR HAPPINESS. 

But to take some examples of the way in which Cathol- 
icism made and still makes for human happiness. It pre- 
sented the great Christian verities in such a way that they 
became living realities to the great mass of the people. 
Many at the present day, I fear, will find it difficult to see 
any happiness in this. But the first annunciation of the 
Christian message was, * “Behold, I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy.” It is impossible to receive the Incarnation 
and not todelightinit. Icons and missals, Christmas carol 
and miracle plays, are so lovely just because the people 
who made them had such intense delight in them. The 
people who made these things could surely never have been 
unhappy, and they did not work, like modern artists, for a 
select few, but had with them in their work the intelligent 
sympathy of the whole people. The Faith is the one pure 
flower of joy that has sprung out of the dark earth. 

It cannot be doubted, for example, that the “Easter 
joy” of our forefathers in old England, like that of the 
Russian moujicks at the present day, was a joy not so 
much in the festivities and merrymakings, as in the event 
which they commemorated. In merchants’ houses on 
old London Bridge the hearths were filled with flower-pots 
upon Easter Day. It is a Russian proverb to say of any- 
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thing. “‘It is fit for Easter.” meaning that it is the best. 
“It is a dress to wear on Easter Day,” they will say, or 
“It is a cake to eat at Easter.” In our own time and coun- 
try the masses of the people look upon Christmas and 
Easter merely as bank holidays, with very little, if any, 
higher reference. Many of their “betters” sincerely dis- 
like Christmas. They associate it chiefly with bills and 
indigestion, and go away to avoid it. How much sheer 
pleasure is thus lost! Such cynicism would have been 
regarded as blasphemy in the Middle Ages. At Christmas 
all men went to Bethichem with the shepherds; at Easter 
they stood with those who saw the figure, pierced and 
glorious, stand erect and living in the garden, in the crystal 
clearness of the morning air. 
EFFECT OF PROTESTANT IGNORANCE. 

It is a fact which I notice continually that great numbers 
of our own people, even belonging to the educated classes, 
do not know what the pictures of the simplest Gospel scenes 
represent. A public schoolboy could not tell what a pic- 
ture of the Baptism of our Lord was meant for. A clergy- 
man’s daughter, keeping an old curiosity shop, did not know 
the Flight into Egypt. An American lady novelist, de- 
scribing a miracle play which she witnessed somewhere in 
the Midi, talks of a scene which was obviously the Annun- 
Giation as “Christ and the Woman of Samaria.” “Christ 
Was represented as a young man in a white garment,” she 
says. 

I do not think one can estimate how much human life 
is impoverished by this virtual loss of the sacred story. 
A country without an august presentation of religion is a 
country given over to banality, and the banal surround- 
ings make for depression and weariness in the highest 
degree. There are still countries where there are shrines 
by the wayside, and the crucifixes in the fields; but their 
place has been taken by the advertisement boards of pills“ 
in England, of liquers in France. The liquers are, no 
doubt, pleasant and healthful, the pills hurtful and 
nauseous, but both disfigure the landscape alike, and are 
sorry substitutes for the ancient “‘finger-posts to heaven.” 
The kind of knowledge which in England has taken the 
place of the ancient lore is deplorable. I have seen a young 
girl on her first visit to the Continent, amid all the new 
scenes around her, holding her copy of Tit Bits, “clasped 
like a missal where swart paynims pray,” and fixing her 
eyes on its pages at every possible moment. As an illus- 
tration of the kind of joy so common in Catholic countries, 
let me refer to a passage of the Spanish novelist, Fernan 
Caballero (I have not the book by me) in which she de- 
scribes a sacred dance performed by children before the 
image of the Divine Child in some out-of-the-way place in 
Spain. At each rhythmic pause in the dance they turn to 
the Child, and click the castanets, exclaiming at the same 
time, “Por Ti." The writer expands the phrase in this 
strain, “By Thee we are Christians—by Thee we are 
happy—by Thee we shall be saved.” 

CATHOLICITY BEGETS A SENSE OF EQUALITY. 











There is one point so perfectly obvious about this con- 


tinual presentation of the great Christian realities tha: | 
need only refer to it in passing; and that is, that it mu: 
produce a sense of substantial human equality that nothing 
else can give. The people are shown continually a mother 
with a little child, in a stable, a man on a cross dying in 
pain. The motor-cars may pass them on the road a’ 
lightning speed, as they kneel before these rustic shrines. 
but here in their forsaken villages is all that is truly divinc. 
truly human, all that is indeed worthy and sacred in th: 
world. Take away the madonna and the crucifix, an 
what can remain but the worship of wealth, the envy of it. 
the struggle for it? In England a great gulf is fixed tx 
tween the rich and the poor, a gulf that constantly widens 


In the countries of the Reformation the poetry of re- 
ligion, the wealth of Christian magic, was clean swept away. 
The dogmas of Calvinism, indeed, are supposed, where they 
gained entire ascendancy, to have sharpened the argumen- 
tative powers of the people. The Reformation created a 
vast popular ennui. and filled it with disputes about pre- 
destination. It is also said to have contributed to the 
gaining of what is known as political freedom. From the 
point of view of human happiness, which is all we are here 
concerned with, this is of very little real importance 
The political “rights,” gained amid such wearisome tur- 
moil, never lightened the real sufferings of the mass of the 
peopie, or redressed their real wrongs. In the seventeenth 
century struggle in England. who can doubt that the 
Church party were essentially the “liberal party?” They 
were the human party, the party who looked on human 
life with a kindly eye, and fought the battle of human 
reason and happiness against a bligi:ting spiritual] tyranny. 
It shows how little “liberal” in the modern sense the Pur- 
itans were, that among the many charges brought by them 
against Archbishop Laud these two were included—he had 
prevented the enclosure of the common lands, and he had 
taught that the heathen might possibly be saved. 

EVEN BEGGARS HAVE RIGHTS. 

Again in the religion of the Middle Ages there was always 
a possible appeal, the validity of which was recognized 
by all men, against the tyranny of routine. The crushing 
force of circumstance, the merciless monotony and ngidity 
of law were continually being broken in upon. The mer- 
ciful interruption was continually taking place in human 
affairs. There were rights of sanctuary, there were festivals 
when prisoners were released. The boys in the great school 
were always having holidays, and being let off punishments, 
and granted indulgences of various kinds. The beggars 
asked alms “for God's sake.” “for Christ's sake.” Charles 
Lamb lamented the decay of beggars; there would be no 
decay of beggars in a truly Catholic country. The Church 
had the mind of Charles Lamb towards beggars; “their 
appeal is to our common nature.” There is no decay of 
starving, death-strack misery in the lands pre-eminent of 
Reformation light; but, imagine, ye readers of the four 
Evangelists—in these countries it is a crime to ask alms 
I quote the following from this morning's paper: “The 
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prisoners were charged with begging, and using their two 
children to induce almsgiving. The case was a pitiable 
onc, both defendants being destitute and famished. The 
man, who had served in the South African War, said for 
them it was cither begging or stealing. Nothing was 
by the magistrate to a month's hard labor each.” These 
poor wretches slink up to you in our English streets, glanc- 
ing fartively sound for a possible policemen, and, holding 
out some king rubbish, deprecatingly 
whine out, “I'm not begging.” Which is the happier, one 
of these free, enlightened English citizens, or a beggar of 
the old days in the Papal States, furnished with a cardi- 
nal's license, sitting in the sun on the steps of some great 
basilica, stretching out his palm to the entering worshipers 
with the appeal, “Per l'amore di Gest—per L’amore di 
Maria Santissima?” 

Another newspaper contains an account of an old man 
who has been deprived of his old-age pension because, 
when actually starving, he had taken a few plums from an 
orchard, for which he “did time." The starving Christian 

is permitted, I believe, by St. Alphonso to steal sufficient 
to sustain life. It is difficult to see why Protestantism does 
not admit this nght, since it admits the right of manslaugh- 
ter in self-defense. 

At a recent meeting of a Board of Guardians known to 
me, a humane and kind-hearted member, a workingman, 
moved the following resolution: “That, in order to make 
the Christian poor as bright as possible, Sunday visitors 
should be allowed to the inmates of the Union.” A ribald 
newspaper suggested “‘sandpaper."’ The wording of the 
motion may have been defective, but its spirit was beauti- 
ful. In the Middle Ages there were many ways of making 
the Christian poor as bright as possible. The world must 
have become duller, blanker, greyer everywhere as the 
Reformation passed over it, as shrines, processions, pil- 
grimages were swept away, and the arts of the glass painter 
the illuminator, the embroiderer were needed no more. 
The last little piece of the Middle Ages still left in Europe 
is perhaps Lower Brittany. At a Breton “pardon” one 
may still see what a patronal feast was once like in every 
parish in Europe. In the morning the Christian poor are 
made bright by the procession (I speak of nothing deeper), 
they go round and round with their candles behind a forest 
of crosses hung with silver bells, and im the afternoon 
they listen to the ballad-singers, and play skittles, and 
ninepins, and holiday games. To’see what the Reforma- 
tion did for the brightness of the Christian poor, one has 
only to reflect that in England their one idea of a festival 
is a funeral. 





CATHOLICISM ENCOURAGES INNOCENT GAIETY. 

It does not trouble me at all that the origin of many of 
these festivals appears to modern enlightenment super- 
stitious in the highest degree. There is, for instance, a 
dancing procession, held every year, I believe, somewhere 
near Grenoble. It commemorates a procession that some 





time in the sixteenth century started on its way singing 
litanies for the recovery of a certain invalid. It had not 
got far before news was brought that not only the invalid. 
but every other sick person in the town, had been healed, 
whereupon all the assistants spontaneously began to dance. 
This story gives one quite a number of pleasant things to 
think of. It is pleasant to think of so many sick people 
getting well, of so many others being glad of it, of so many 
people with so much vitality and gaiety of heart as to be 
able to dance spontaneously, and then it is pleasant to 
think of the bright procession moving its dancing 
way through the vines and chestnuts for three hundred 
years. As one thinks of it one’s heart with pleasure fills, 
and dances with the procession. 

I quote an iBustration of the working of Puritaniom fr om 
a recent book: “In some Scottish reminiscences lately 
published, the author speaks of a man, recently dead, who 
was master of a violin, and describes how attached he was 
to its dulcet notes. The minister pointed to him from the 
puplit and said, “Thou art there behind the door, thou 
miserable man with the grey hair, playing thine old fiddle 
with the cold hand without, and the devil's fire within.’ 
His family implored him to burn this violin, made by a 
pupil of Stradivarius. The instrument with the sweet 
tone was sold for five shillings. A minister in a neighbor- 
ing isle related how, on religious grounds, he had broken 
the only fiddle in the parish.” The spiritual terrorism, it 
must be remembered, domineered not only over opinions, 
but over the whole of human life. As a contrast to this 
poor old man, robbed of his fiddle by a dark and cruel 
fanaticism, think of Stradivarius at Cremona, marking 
every violin he made with the Holy Name of Jesus, so 
that one of these glorious instruments is known to this day 
as a “Stradivarius del Gest.” Think of Mozart writing 
on the score of his masses “In Nomine Domini. Amen.” 
If the Church gave no liberty to the populace to dispute 
endlessly on abstruse points about which all their dispu- 
tations were obviously futile, she at least fostered all lovely 
human arts, all happy human things. 

I can imagine no happier lot than to have lived asan 
artist or musician in some small South German state, in 
an entirely Catholic atmosphere, amid a people of neigh- 
bors untroubled by political ambition or religious doubt, 
and by the pursuit of some lovely art to have ministered to 
the happincss of men with the simple, unhesitating belief 
that at the same time one worked for the glory of God. 
Provencal poets have made these happy acts of faith, and 
Tyrolese musicians. So Van Eyck and Memling were at 
unity with themselves, and Mozart and Palestrina. 

RELIGIOUS REPOSE HELPS ART AND MUSIC. 

There is leisure for art and music and pleasant things 
when the mind of the whole people is in a state of religious 
repose, and rests upon a system absolutely accepted. This 
religious contentment makes for happiness and sanity in 
the highest degree. So far as I am aware, the awful spir- 
itual anguish of those who imagined themselves reprobate 
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their despair of salvation. their terrible struggles to conjure 
up a sensible feeling of acceptance, so often in vain, were 
miseries inflicted on mankind by Puritanism alone and 
were unknown before the Reformation. We read of 
Bunyan wishing that he had been born a beast. 
All this “conviction of sin” had nothing whatever to do 
with Christian penitence and contrition for actual sin; 

simply a conviction that one had been born into a 
spiritual state of the most desperate wretchedness. If any 
actual sins are ever mentioned in Puritan biographies at 
all, they are purely fictitious offenses, like bell-ringing, or 
playing at tipcat on the village green. One has only to 
read the incredible books of Boston and Jonathan Edwards 
to see what was the horror of great darkness which Pur- 
itanism brought upon the world. The most ardent enthu- 
siast for Reformation light could hardly describe these 
books as “glad tidings of great joy." The imagination is 
appalled at the thought of a society which was really dom- 
inated by these beliefs. 

This teaching must have tortured and destroyed count- 
less, unremembered victims, but the pathetic story of the 
poet Cowper is known to every one. John Newton shat- 
tered his delicate and sympathetic mind as though it had 
been a violin. What a happy life might have been his 
if a kindly fortune had cast his lot in Provence or Tuscany, 
or, say, in the Balearic Islands! How he would have de- 
lighted in the Palm Sunday procession with its palms 
and olives, the Christmas crib with its animals, the Yule 
log, the “zocco di ogni bene,” “the trunk of all good” 
as Tuscans call it, which must be a fruit-tree, which is 
drawn in, decked with colored ribbons, and on which wheat 
and wine are poured with the words, “I am the Bread of 
Life and the Everlasting Hope.” The last result of John 
Newton's “gospel sermons” was that his victim died with 
the words, “I feel unutterable despair.” 

CATHOLICISM BY ITS JOYOUS CARRYING OF THE CROSS 
PROVES ITSELF TO RE THE LEGITIMATE OFFSPRING 
OF CHRIST. 
forth revolt as the highest human virtue. The contrast 
between the original Christianity and the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Protestantism is here most startling. The martyrs 
of the first three centuries turned the other cheek; the 

Puritans invariably assassinated their persecutors . 

If the disruption of Christendom which had been brought 
about by such as they, could have been justified at all, it 
could only be by a more widespread growth of the spirit 
of the Beatitudes, a more plentiful bringing forth of the 
fruits of Calvary, than anything the old Church had to 
show. Imagine a band of early Christians, armed to the 
teeth, avenging the deaths of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian 
by the slaughter of a Roman prefect! 

The Puritan character at its best has never been a lov- 
able one. As seen in its greatest lights and saints it is 
mot the character of the Beatitudes. Neither have its 





heroes been conspicuously happy people in the ordinary , 


human sense. They are one and all quite devoid of that 
elusive but most real quality which we call “charm.” 
Milton, for instance, was described during the late com- 
memoration as a “radiant optimist.” For my own part, 
I can not discover the slightest trace of joy in anything 
he ever wrote. His young wife fled from the dull house 
where the silence was only broken by the crying of flage'- 
lated schoolboys. A writer in the Spectator has recently 
pointed out that in his great poem there is no trace of any 
love for animals, or of any real observation of them. He 
never mentions them except in the most conventional wa) 
He has none of the Gothic love for birds and beasts that 
blossomed out in the portals of great cathedrals. “It is 
so awfully horrid at the ‘Higher Thought,’ " said a little 
girl often taken by her elders to that center of light. 
“there's not a dog or a cat or anything that is nice,” and 
so we may say of Paradise Losi. In his will he goes out of 
his way to sepak of the “undutifulness” of his daughters 
Such things are excusable, no doubt, to troubled mortals. 
but Milton is put before us as the shining example of the 
perfected Christianity. For my own part I confess the whole 
impression that he makes is unsympathetic. I do not 
think that anyone will assert that he was such a happy 
man as Sir Thomas More. Nor can one ever think of 
Cromwell as a happy man. Thomas Carlyle is the Pur- 
itan brought up to date. His saying that there is some- 
thing better than happiness, namely, bilessedness, is an 
admirable example of the discord in which Puritanism 
delights. There is, of course, no distinction between the 
two things. Blessedness is the supreme degree of happi- 
ness. This is undoubtedly the promise of the Beatitudes. 
Blessed Francis of Assisi, for instance, had not a chimerical 
something “better than happiness,” but the quintessence 


|_ of happiness itself, “perfect gladness,” as he says ee 


As an example of the Catholic character at its best, and 
even in the midst of terrible sufferings, I will refer to Silvio 
Pellico and his book Le mie Prigioni. “I prayed to God,” 
he says, “to God made Man, and experienced in all human 
sorrow.” This is the true note of the religion of the In- 
carnation, the faith of all Christian lands and ages, the 
faith of the future as of the past. In a lovely poem he 
describes the great vision which flooded with its light his 
prison cell. He sees the Lord Who reigns in heaven in 
radiant glory, and Whose delight is to be with man— 
“il picciol uomo in questa valle erranie.”” He sees the bright 
face moving towards him across profound abysses—‘ Je 
lo vidi, per baratri profondi. movermi incontro’”—and come 
nearer and nearer until He clasps him to His heart. He 
calls the Saviour “il mio Diletto.” 

From this have come so many beautiful things; the 
spectacle which absorbs and fascinated the mind of the 
vast cathedrals built for Him Who had not where to lay 
His head, and for the mother who bore Him in the stable, 
the unceasing praisies which ascend daily and hourly to 
the Carpenter of Nazareth from every corner of the earth. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 





Wuewn Coventry Patmore ENTERED THE 
CuuRcH. 

Coventry Patmore’s health had become so 
much impaired by the long strain of anxiety 
and sorrow during his wife's last illness that, in 
1864, he obtained leave of absence from the 
British Museum for a few months’ travel. It 
was arranged that he should join Aubrey de 
Vere in Rome; but the bereaved poet seems to 
have anticipated the trip without enthusiasm. 
“I expect,” he wrote to his daughter, the wise 
little Emily Honoria, ‘‘to be very dull and miser- 
able for the first two or three weeks, until I get to 
Rome; but when I am there I shall be all right, 
for nobody can be dull or miserable where Mr. 
de Vere is.” 

A more compelling, though as yet an unac- 
knowledged, magnet was drawing Patmore 
to the Eternal City. For almost ten years— 
during which time he stood as a “‘High’’ Angli- 
can—a shadowy but colossal vision of the Church 
Catholic had been looming before his conscious- 
ness, alternately claiming and repulsing his 
affections. The Catholic position, he tells us, 
had early been revealed to him as so logically 
perfect as almost to imply an absence of life: 
while from his reading of St. Thomas he dis- 
covered two luminous facts: first, the eminent 
reality of Catholic devotional literature; sec- 
ond, that “true poetry and true theological 
science have to do with one and the same ideal, 
and that . they differ only as the Peak of 
Teneriffe and the table-land of Central Asia do.” 
Yet the unalterable repugnance of his wife 
Emily (who was the daughter of a Dissenting 
minister, and all her life “invincibly” prejudiced 
and terrified by some imaginary spectre of 
Papistry!) had long seemed ‘a tenable argument 
against the momentous change. In point of 
fact, what the poet needed, each day more im- 
periously, was just the gift of faith. And so, 
pilgrim-like, with unerring instinct, he traveled 
back that old, old road which leads to Rome. 

Once in the Papal city, Aubrey de Vere intro- 
duced him into a Catholic circle of notable grace 
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and distinction; and here, with “deliberate 
speed, majestic instancy,” he continued his 
search after truth. It was not an easy struggle. 
We have the whole story in his little “Auto- 
biography of the Spirit; and it proves that, 
while the man’s reason was soon convinced, his 
will remained faltering and unpersuaded. The 
further he advanced—stepping info the battle 
of truth and error, he calls it, instead of being 
merely a spectator—the more vehemently devel- 
oped his own natural reluctance. After several 
weeks of this ordeal, flesh warring against spirit 
and reason against conscience in the age-old 
strife of centripetal and centrifugal force, it 
flashed upon our poet that nothing but the def- 
inite act of submission—the experimenta! and 
bridge-burning leap—could effect the reconcil- 
iation he sought. It was late at night when 
he reached this decision; but, like the impor- 
tunate widow of the Gospels, Patmore rushed 
from his hotel to the Jesuit monastery, and would 
be denied neither by Rule nor padlock. Father 
Cardella, the learned and patient priest who 
had been his instructor, refused to permit the 
great step in this precipitate haste. But the 
neophyte made then and there his general con- 
fession, and two or three days later he was re- 
ceived into the Holy Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church.—Catholic World. 


KING EDWARD'S LAST VISIT TO A 
CONVENT. 


The thoughts of all are fixed on our late King. 
The following details, therefore, of his recent 
(Saturday, April 9) and memorable visit to the 
Monastery of Our Lady, at Anglet, near Biarritz, 
will prove of the deepest interest and edification. 
They are taken from the Bulletin Religieux, the 
the official organ of the Bishop of the diocese. 

The King arrived towards 3:30, and only left at 
5. On his arrival, Canon Etchebarne, the Superi- 
or of the Chaplains, and the Rev. Mother Isabelle, 
at once placed themselves at the disposition of the 
illustrious visitor. The King expressed his wish 
to see all the community, and throughout showed 
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himself most amiable and kind. He was shown 
the chapel, the workrooms for dressmaking and 
embroidery, and the farm buildings. The King 
took pleasure in examining the beautiful and var- 
ied handiwork of the Sisters, and showed a special 
interest in some furs which are made up to this day 
from instructions kindly given by Queen Victoria 
during one of her visits to the monastery. The 
Mother Superior proudly showed some of these 
furs to the King, begging him to do them the 
honour of acceptiig one, which he did most 
graciously. 

His Majesty next visited the Orphanage, asking 
explanations on all its details. There he found in 
one of the rooms a large portrait of the Queen, 
his mother, sent by her Majesty shortly after one 
of her visits to the Refuge. 

The King and his suite, with the Chaplain and 


the Mother Superior, then walked across to the | 


Convent of Bernardines, which is nearly the third 
of a mile further on in the vast property of the 
Sisters. On his way, the King chatted amiably, 
enquiring as to the manner of life of these Ber- 
nardines, and its possible resemblance with that 
of the Trappistines, of whom he had heard. 

On arriving at the Chapel of St. Bernard, his 
Majesty was shown the spot where Queen Victoria 
had knelt and prayed. The King, silent and 





recollected, read the inscription which recalls this | 


fact. The Queen, who had arrived at the chapel 
at the Vesper hour, and had remained there during 
the Office, was so singularly pleased with the chant 
of the Litanies that followed, that she expressed 
a wish to have the music thereof presented to her. 
After the Office, she had visited the primitive 
straw chapel, in which she had likewise knelt and 
prayed. The following is the exact translation 
of the inscription in this chapel: “This is the 
original chapel constructed in 1847. The Blessed 
Sacrament was here from 20 August, 1848, to the 
month of May, 1855. It is in this humble sanc- 
tuary that the Emperor and the Empress, 17 
August, 1854, knelt together to pray God to grant 
them an heir through the intercession of the Most 
Blessed Virgin. 

“Several great personages have visited this 


chapel, notably Queen Victoria, the Infants of 
Spain, and Queen Nathalie of Servia.” 

On King Edward also visiting the straw chapel, 
the Rev. Mother asked him if he would consent 
to allow an inscription recalling his visit to be 
placed by the side of that of his august mother 
The King very willingly acquiesced. 

The Bernardines were called to appear before 
the King. The Chaplain gave some details of 
their rule, which ordains perpetual silence. A’ 
the end of this interview, when the King was 
about to leave, the chaplain said to these hol) 
penitents: “He who pays you a visit today, m) 
dear children, is the King of England. Do not 
fail to pray for him and for all his family.” The 
poor Bernardines then knelt and kissed the ground, 
as their rule directs when they take leave of a 
Superior who has addressed them. This act of 
humility touched the King, and several persons 
of his suite were moved to tears. 

On leaving the Convent of the Bernardines. 
King Edward visited the cemetery of the Refuge, 
in the midst of the sand, with its many rows of 
graves, marked each by a little black wooden 
cross without any name and without any sign to 
recall the identity of those whose remains lie there. 
This field of the long rest, in the solitude, sur- 
rounded by the dark pine trees, and here and there 
a sad-looking cypress, slowly waving in the sea 
breeze, with the monastic austerity of the tombs. 
never fails to make a deep impression on all who 
visit it. 

Before leaving, the King returned to the show- 
rooms, where he generously spent a very large 
sum of money, buying pieces of work made by the 
nuns as souvenirs of his visit. On taking leave of 
the Rev. Mother his Majesty warmly expressed 
to her the great pleasure his visit to the convent 
had given him and even said that he regretted 
not to have made acquaintance with it sooner.— 
“Bulletin Religieux du Diocése de Bayonne,” 
Sunday, 17th April, 1910. 

By this act of charity, no doubt this great 
Sovereign obtained for himself many prayers for 
the last days of his life, which was so soon to 
close, and for the repose of this soul.—Catholic 
Times and Opinion ( London). 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

A Seattle man refused to accept a legacy of 
$30,000 because he knew he would spend it for 
drink, and of course drink would shorten his 
days. There are not many men of that class 
that have enough sense to refuse money that 
would only give them a fleeting joy and then a 
quick exit from life. 

It would be well for many to resolve to let 
intoxicating drinks absolutely alone. There is 
one fact that ought to influence many to enter 
the ranks of the total abstainers: no one has 
ever been found to regret the months or the 
years he lived as a total abstainer. But many, 
a countless number, have bitterly regretted the 
tippling that led frequently to excess. There is 
no degraded and besotted and outcast drunkard 
that became such all at once. Each has a his- 
tory. This history records an occasional drink 
the first period, the creation of an appetite, an 
enslavement to the habit; the loss of respect of 
friends and relatives, the loss of self-respect, the 
branding of his name by general consent—and 
the rapid approach of an untimely and dis- 
graceful end. Over all are the words of Divine 
revelation, ‘‘No drunkard can enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

“GRACE IS SUFFICIENT.” 

Some who have started on the road to a 
drunkard’s life can easily change their path; 
others who have persisted longer in the evil will 
find it harder to halt, but the grace of God is 
sufficient fer all men of good will. 

We met not long ago, in the school yard, a boy 
subbing as though his heart would break. We 
asked him the cause. He replied as well as he 
could, “The boys say—say—that my father— 
my father is a drunkard; but —but, I—I cannot 
help—help that.’ 

How could that boy grow up to love and honor 
his father? His father had disgraced his son, 
ruined his home and scandalized many. Poor 
boy! Who would not pity the child, but who 
could respect the drunken father? That father 
had a history. It did not relate a sudden down- 
ward fall to the dregs and disgrace of a drunk- 
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ard’s life. No doubt others have started as he 
started, and did not stop before it was too late. 
NO FRIEND TO HEALTH OR HAPPINESS. 

Intoxicating drink is no benefit to health or 
to happiness. There is no labor, no matter how 
severe, that the total abstainer cannot perform 
better and with more alacrity than can the tip- 
pler. Then business men do not want tipplers 
in their employ; they are unreliable and the bad 
habit soon creates other bad habits. Railway 
companies require total abstinence from their 
men on duty, and if they are found in the 
saloons when off duty the “‘callers’’ will not call 
them, though they be sober. 

THE PLEDGE. 

What is the pledge? If you will not go and 
take it in the presence of a priest and receive his 
blessing, take it privately and keep it: 

“I promise with the divine assistance and in 
honor of the Sacred Thirst of Our Lord om the cross, 
to abstain for life (or for a year) from all éntoxi- 
cating liquor and to keep away as much as possible 
from the places where liquor is sold or drunk.” 

If you are a temperance man it will be well to 
take this pledge asa safeguard. ‘“‘Let those who 
stand take heed lest they fall.’’ If you are not 
a total abstainer, take the pledge, as it will save 
you from yourself and possibly from evils of 
which you have no conception. 

A man came to us to renew a pledge that he 
had taken for three years. He said, “Three 
years ago I came here an outcast, discouraged 
and broken hearted. My family had been 
ejected from the house, and we had no home 
I took the pledge. I had a terrible struggle to 
keep it. But I did keep it. Now we have a 
happy home. My wife and children rejoice. 
I have a good job and I have $800 in the bank. 
I want to renew my pledge for life. This man 
with me is a neighbor who wants to join me in 
the pledge.”"—Catholic Universe. 


SEIZURE OF LOURDES. 


The French = has finally laid its sacrilegious 
hands on the world-famous shrine of Lourdes, built by 
the contributions of Catholics from all over the world. 
Lourdes has been confiscated. But the mayor of the place 
gives assurance that there will be no interference with 
public worship. 
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BEFORE THE REFORMATION AND AFTER. 


“Viewed merely tn its social aspect, the English Refor- 
mation was in reality the rising of the rich against the 
poor.”"—Gasquet. 

BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

There was a religious house for every 30 square 
miles of the country. These religious houses attracted 
the alms of the wealthy, employed labour and relieved 
the need of the poor. There were no compulsory col- 
lections for the poor: workhouses were as yet unneeded 
and unknown. 

AFTER THE REFORMATION. 

The monasteries had been destroyed and their wealth 
had found its way to the coffers of the King and his 
rich nobles, with the exception of a small part which 
was spent on schools, to provide the education before 
given at the monasteries. 

Thousands of poor people were driven to beggary, 
which was made a punishable offence, the ears being 
cropped on conviction, while death was inflicted for a 
second offence. 

Dr. Sharpe thus described the effect in London of the 
closing of the monasteries 

“The sudden closing of these institutions caused the 
streets to be thronged with the sick and poor, and the 
small parish churches to be so crowded with those who 
had been accustomed to frequent the larger and more 
commodious churches of the friars that there was 
scarce room left for the parishioners themselves , 
As a means of affording temporary relief, collections for 
the poor were made every Sunday at Paul's Cross, 
after the sermon, and the proceeds were distributed 
weekly among the mos: necessitous.’’* 

Magistrates, sheriffs and churchwardens were author- 
ized by Act of Parliament to collect for the poor. The 
Poor Law of today, compelling those who have to aid 
those who are in need, took its rise from Elizabeth's 
reign. It was not needed before the Reformation. 

BEPORE THE REFORMATION. 

The clergy were unmarried. Their only family was 

the flock committed to their charge. Bishops often 


spent large sums on their Cathedrals and on good works | 


and the relief of the needy in their dioceses. S. 
Gregory reminded S. Augustine of the duty of a Bishop 
to set apart for the poor a fourth part of the income of 
his Church. William of Wykham, while Bishop of 
Winchester, built and endowed Winchester College 
School and New College, Oxford, out of his revenues 
The Hospital of Saint Cross at Winchester, providing 
for forty-eight decayed gentlemen, was founded by one 
Bishop of Winchester and enriched by others. An 
ancient direction of Archbishop Egbert of York bade 
priests to apply a third part of their tithe to the relief 


* London and the Kingdom, 1. p. 404. 





of the needy, and another third to the fabric and ado: 
ment of the Church 

The Reformation introduced a married priesthox 
pauperism and poor rates 

AFTER THE REFORMATION 

The married clergy of a plundered Church sought t» 
provide for their own families, and the old maxim that 
the revenues of the Church were the patrimony of the 
poor was largely lost sight of. An 18th century Bishop 
of Winchester is said to have given twenty-four living: 
five prebends, a Chancellorship, a Mastership and ar 
Archdeaconry, worth altogether more than 20,000 Ibs 
annually, to ten persons, all of them related to him by 
his marriage, while his Cathedral was falling into decay 
and beer was sold from Farnham Palace to add to his 
revenues.t Many of the humbler clergy themselves 
fell into poverty. In the 18th century Parliament 
voted 1,600,000 pounds for their relief. 

BEFORE THE REFORMATION 

The labouring class was comparatively prosperous 
Acts of Parliament fixing the minimum wage of the 
labourer, a minimum often exceeded, exist side by side 
with documents showing the spending value of money 

In the reign of Edward III, for instance, a man re 
ceived 6d. for mowing an acre of grass. And at this 
period a pair of shoes cost 4d., a sheep could be bought 
for less than 2/-, a fat hog for 3/4d., a fat goose for 
24¢d., and ale was 1d. a gallon. An Act of Henry VII 
gives a schedule of wages which was exceedingly liberal 
and Professor Thorold Rogers says that, “at no time in 
English histery have the earnings of labourers, inter- 
preted by their spending powers, been so considerable."’+ 
As late as the 24th year of Henry VIII, an Act of Par- 
liament fixed the maximum price of meat as follows 
beef or pork, 44d. per Ib., mutton or veal, 34d. per Ib 
The Act adds, “these being the food of the poorer sort.” 

Fortescue, writing in the 15th century of the condi- 
tion of England, as compared with that of France, says 
“The inhabitants are rich in gold, silver and in all 
the necessaries and conveniences of life. They drink 
no water, unless at certain times upon a religious score 
and by way of doing penance. They are fed in great 
abundance with all sorts of fies: and fish, of which they 
have plenty everywhere: they are clothed throughout 
in good woollens; their bedding and other furniture in 
their houses are of wool and that in great store. They 
are also well provided with all other sorts of household 
goods and necessary implements for husbandry 
Everyone according to his rank hath all things which 
conduce to make life easy and happy."> Fortescue was 
Lord Chief Justice of England for nearly twenty years 


+William Cobbett. History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, Ch. iv. $. 124. 

t The Economic Inter le of History: Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford in 1 . 34 

§De Laudibus Legum ‘angh 


. Ed. 1775, P- 127 
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and may be supposed to have known something of the 
conditions of the country 

The guilds, organized for the relief of distress as well 
as for conjoint and mutual prayer, possessed much 
property in land and money and helped to secure the 
prosperity of the working men of every kind who be 
longed to them 

APTER THE REFORMATION 

The extravagance of Henry VIII, the dissolution ot 
the monasteries, the confiscation under Edward VI of 
guild lands and the debasing of the coinage had driven 
the working classes to beggary. Elizabeth's Statute 
of Labourers gradually reduced the labourer’s wage to a 
bare subsistence. Of the effect of this statute, which 
empowered the justices to fix the labourer’s rate of 
pay. Professor Thorold Rogers writes: “While the 
Act of 1495 enabled an artisan, in prices of that time, 
to procure a certain amount of food and drink with a 
fortnight’s labour, at the rates of the statute, and an 
agricultural labourer to obtain the same with three 





weeks’ labour, the justices’ assessment rarely enabled | 


the peasant to obtain the same quantities with a whole 
year's labour, and would sometimes have required two 
years’ incessant labour."’) 

The Reformation made the rich richer and the poor 
poorer.— The Christian Warfare ( Anglican) 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. 
Pray ye and hope—hope liveth 
A spark in the embers black 
Till they give back 
Their souls to the One who giveth 
This is not losing life 
But an exchange; now liveth 
Peace where was strife. 


Stand like a beaten anvil 
It is a champion’s part, 
Felled to the heart, 

Still to defeat; and tranquil 
Still to surmount soul's death 

Stand like a beaten anvil. 
Ignatius saith 


All may be one external, 
In spirit all may be one 
Till it be done 
Pray! and the Faith eternal 
Will make error’s gloom sublime 
Its passing-bell hodiernal 
Change to a chime 
B. F. Musser 


[The Economic Inter pretation of History; p. 41 





Tue Protestant Parra. 

“The Protestant Faith; what is it? It is not the faith 
in the Blessed Trinity, for Unitarians are Protestant and 
so are Swedenborgians. It does not include belief in the 
Incarnaticn, since “Christian Scientists” are Protestants. 
It has no sacraments, because Quakers are Protestants. 
It does not revere the Bible, mest of thedestructive “higher 
critics” are Protestants. It teaches nothing concerning 
judgment to come, since Universalists are Protestants. 
(Of course I know that millions cf Protestants do hold the 
right Faith on almost all these points; but “the Protestant 
Faith,”’ as such is cnly that which all Protestants hold.) 
The one tenet which that title emphasizes, to the obscuring 
of all others, is well illustrated by a story they tell on the 
west coast cf Ireland. A shipwreck had cccurred, and one 
poor sailor was washed up on the beach, battered, blind, 
dying. The Roman Catholic priest bent over him and 
said: “My pocr fellow, you are almost gone; but if you 
make some sign, or say some word to show you die in the 
true faith cf a Christian, do so, and we will give you Chris- 
tian burial."" The dying man heard; he was from Pelfast. 
He made a desperate effort, opened his mouth, whispered 
faintly, “To nell with the Pope!" and died. For myself I 
prefer the Catholic Faith, which is positive and asserts 
a Belief. rather than any amount cf embittered negaticns. 
Presbyter Ignatus in The Living Church. 


THE CHURCH IN THE NORTHWEST. 


So few people in the East recognize what tremendous 
progress has been made in the Northwest, that it is only 
when some such notable event as the simultaneous conse- 
ctation of the ix bishops, at St. Paul, Minn., on May 19, 
occurs that there is a partial realization of the extent of 
the development. Archbishop Ireland is so used to doing 
things on a big scale that even in the additions to his 
suffragans he makes the occurrence unique in the history 
of the hicrarchy. The only other incident approaching 
this one was that in 1853, when the famous Mgr. Bedini, 
the Pope's inter nuncio, consecrated the Bishops of Brook- 
lyn, Burlington and Newark in old St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Last week's ceremcny gives Archbishop Ireland an aux- 
iliary and two new suffragans, and increases the number of 
the hierarchy in his Province of St. Paul to nine. When it 
is recalled that the first bishop of St. Paul was consecrated 
only sixty years ago, and had but nine priests and six 
thousand Catholics then in his jurisdiction, it can be seen 
that the progress of the Church is keeping steady face 
with that made in all other respects by this section of the 
country. Archbishop Ireland, who officiated as conse- 
crator of the new bishops and Bishop O'Gorman, who 
preached the sermon, were the first two seminarians ac- 
cepted for the diocese of St. Paul by its first bishop.— A mer- 


wa. 
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THE LAMP’S MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


“4 Light to the Revelation of the Gentiles.” —St. 


Luke ii: 32. 











REV. L. X. FERNANDES, 
(Indian Missionary.) 


Rev. L. X. Fernandes, Indian Missionary, 
Rector of the Church of Our Lady of Assumption, 
Madras, India. 

TO SAVE SOULS IN INDIA. 
Wanted: 

1.—Perpetual Endowments for Orphans; for 
each 2500. 

2.—Religious Books in English. 

3.—Religious objects for the Altar and for 
Missions, viz., Rosaries, Medals, Altar Vestments, 
Linens, &c. 

4.—Any small Offering will be welcome, for 
one dollar will keep a Child comfortably for fifteen 
days. 





A LETTER FROM MADRAS. 


To the Editor of The Lamp: 

On the morning of Tuesday the 27th of April, a solemn 
Requiem Mass was sung in the Church of the Assumption 
here, by the Vicar. Revd: Fr. L.X. Fernandes, for the repose 
of the Soul of the late Very Rev. Dom Rua, Superior Gen- 
eral of the Salesian Society, founded by the Venerable 
Dom Bosco, in Turin, Italy. There was a large congrega- 
iton in attendance, and a good number of communicants. 

Before the final Absolution, after Mass, Fr. Fernanides, 
addressed a few words to the Congregation. He said that 
to the deceased Dom Rua he and the Diocese of Mylapore 
stood much indebted, and what they were now doing, was 
nothing but paying a deep debt of gratitude. He said 
in 1900 he met Dom Rua at Turin, Italy, and explaine:! to 
him the object of his tour through Europe which was to 
collect funds for founding an orphanage for the poor Indian 
orphans of Southern India. Dom Bosco by Divine in- 
spiration had founded his Society for this very same ob- 
ject of saving the poor orphans, and teaching them some 
manual work and industry. His sons the Salesians, had 
already founded hundreds of houses, all over Europe, Africa, 
America, and even in Asia Minor, but notin India. Fr. Fer- 
nandes begged Dom Rua to send some of his Religious to 
India also. Dom Rua with his wonted paternal love em- 
braced Fr. Fernandes, blessed him and said, he would be 
really glad to accede to the request. Dom Bosco his pre- 
decessor and founder of the Society also desired verymuch, 
said he, until the last moment of his life to send some of his 
sons to India, but the demands on all sides were sogreat that 
he could not spare the workers. Even now, said Rua reluc- 
tantly, he met with the same difficulty, and said he found it 
almost impossible. But Fr. Fernandes begged and urged. 

At last the Venerable old man, ordered Fr. Fernandes to 
make his request in writing upon certain conditions to be 
in force for the first five years after the foundation. This 
Fr. Fernandes did at once. Dom Rua. put his signature to 
it, saying that as soon as His Lordship, the Bishop of 
Mylapore, approved and ratified these conditions, he, 
Dom Rua, would endeavour to send his sons to India. 
Fr. Fernandes returned to India in 1901 and did what was 
required through His Lordship, the Bishop of Mylapore 
who readily ratified the conditions. In 1906, the Salesian 
Fathers came, His Lordship then directed them to settle 
down in Tanjore. There the orphanage was started and 
it now contains fifty-five children. 

Fr. Fernandes also added that he was really very much 
indebted to the Religious Societies, for the help and hos- 
pitality received during his European tour. First to the 
Franciscans, next to the Salesians of Dom Bosco,—then to 
the Benedictines and finally to the Dominicans. He added 
that were it not for them, he could have hardly brought 
anything back with him to India. Begging he said was 
extremely difficult for a stranger and foreigner, thrown in 
the street and exposed to the imclemencies of that rigid 
climate. Besides living was very, very dear in Europe. 
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The first day he landed at Naples, Italy, in company with 
His Lordship the Ex-Bishop of Mylapore, the noble-hearted 
Barroso, he was surprised to find that they had to pay 
one sovereign (Rs. 15) each for a single day's lodging and 
meals at the Hotel de Lourdes. Ordinarily at least some Rs. 
3. 40r 5 would be required for the day. It was utterly im- 
possible for Fr. Fernandes to do that. He therefore, as a 
rule, always begged the Religious to give him a shelter. 
Dom Rua not only gave him a shelter but most generously 
gave him a passport in writing, recommending that he 
should be received in the Salesian houses all over the world, 
and kindly treated. Thus, in the Salesian House at 
Battersea, London, Fr. Fernandes received hospitality for 
nearly three months, at Paris about one month, at Rome 





some three weeks. He received the same generous treat- | 


ment from the Franciscans in particular. He could never 
forget the real Christian charity he witnessed in their cells 
—they treated him as one of their own. Though a perfect 


stranger. these good Religious brothers never hesitated to | 


do him even all the services, which servants are accustomed 
to render their masters. He repeated, he could never 
forget them. If not for the kindness and charity of the 
Religious he may not have returned to India, he might cer- 


tainly have buried his bones somewhere there, as many | 


had already assured him while starting from India on his 
begging tour, and were it not for their charity and hospi- 
tality, he would certainly not have been able to collect the 
Rs. 40,000 which he brought to India and handed over to 
His Lordship, Dom Theotonius de Castro, the Bishop of 
Mylapore, for the exclusive use of the orphanage of the 
poor Indians. In some way, he was glad he had these 
opportunities to show his gratitude and pay the debt due 
to his benefactors such as Dom Rua, the late Lord 
Ripen. And, God granting him life, said Fr. Fernandes, 
he desired and expected to carry out certain other special 
obligations, which, he in conscience was bound to do, 
towards his great eminent and special benefactors, such as 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, England, Mr. S. Esders of 
Vienna, Austria, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
their great acts of generosity—with the aid and sunction of 
His Lordship the Bishop of Mylapore. 

He took the opportunity to beg the congregation once 
more to pray for his numerous benefactors in England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Bavaria, Bohemia and elsewhere. 


Losinc Grounp tn ENGLAND. 

However Methodism fares elsewhere, writes T. L. M. 
in the Liverpool Catholic Times, it is declining in England. 
The facts are decidedly depressing for Methodists. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion gives it a total of full 
membership as 483,595, a decrease of 2,267. Last year 
there was a falling off of 1,444. In 1908 the decrease was 
4,224, and in 1907 it was 2,034; so that in four years the 
total reduction has been 9,969. There has been a like de- 
cline in the number of persons on trial for membership, 
the total for four years being 10,098— America. 


| such. 





BOOK NOTES. 


Tue House or Movrnixnc. By the Rev'd R 
O’Kennedy. Price 1%. The Ave Maria Press. Notre 
Dame, Indiana. A sad little Irish tale, literally true 
the writer says, of what happened in Patrickswell 
Parish, County Limerick, long ago. 


A Lire or Curist ror Cuitpren. Author's name 
not given. Longmans, Green & Co., London and New 
York. A short preface by Cardinal Gibbons says: “It 
is with ph e that I rec d this little book for the 
use of children. It will make them more familiar with the 
life of Our Lord on earth, and will, I am sure. inspire 
them with a greater love for Him.” The book is well 
written and beautifully printed, and plentifully illus 
trated in the best of taste, the pictures chosen being 
many of them the classics of their subject. We very 
gladly recommend this book to parents and teachers 
in parochial schools 





Tat Lire of Biessep Gasriet oF Our Lapy oF 
SORROWS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE Passion. Re- 
written and enlarged by Rev. Nicholas Ward,C.P. I ntro- 
duction by Cardinal Gibbons. H. L. Kilner & Co., Phil 
adelphia, publishers. Cloth Sc., paper 25c. 

Again we have cause to rejoice in the very low cost of 
another book that should prove very helpful to all wh« 
read it. This time it is the life of the newly beatified 
Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows. 
it to young people and to those who direct the reading of 


We especially « 


We quote from Cardinal Gibbons’ Introduction 
In the life of the Youthful Passionist now presented for 
the first time to American readers, the excellence of the relig- 
tous slaie is plainly set forth in a more than ordinary degree 
A child of our own times, whose days barely cover twenty- 
four years of the middle of the expiring century, the sanctity 
of the Bl. Gabriel Possenti has been made illustrious by the 
wonders wroughi at his grave since 1892. His carly life 
presents this unique feature, that ii contained no presage of 
his future holiness until he crossed the threshold of his loister- 
home. The fire shori years in which the work of his spiritual 
perfection was accomplished were spent in the obscurily of 
this retreat, devoted to the performance of common duties, 
as if God wished to emphasize once more in the cyes of the 
world, the sanctifying efficacy of the religious slate . 
Whilsi showing the excellence of the religious life, i is hoped 
tha: the little book will be an encouragement io those whose 
vocation is in the world, showing them that holiness is nol to 
be sough! for in wonderful deeds, bul rather in the ordinary 
duties of life when sanctified by the love of God: in this alone, 
esseniial perfection consists Let us add, in conclusion, 
that for those more privileged souls, who live in the cloister, 
this little book will be a gentle reminder that the religious s'ate 
as such, is nol ready-made sanctity pul on with the religious 


| habit, but only a means (instrumental perfection, as theo- 
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logians call u) to be used unio an end—the acquisition of 
virtue. 


Tae Mass anp VESTMENTs oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Liturgical, Doctrinal, Historical and Archacolovical. By 
the Rt. Rev. Monsignor John Walsh. For sale by T. J. 
Flynn & Co., Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 

Many valuable works have been written from time to 
time upon the Mass and Vestments <f the Catholic Church 
the maj-rity probably in Latin, but ct recent books we 
know cf none approaching in interest the one we are con- 
sidering. It cannot but prove of great value to the clergy 
and the more intelligent layman. As we see by the title 
page Monsignor Walsh has embodied not only the litur- 
gy. but the doctrine, history and archaeology, of the mass, | 
and his is a clear and easy style which helps to popularize 





a very important subject, without in the least detracting 
from the undeniably scholarly standard of the book. It | 
should find a place in the library of all our Seminaries. 
We wish to call attention to the chapter on The Chasubie, 
with its eleven illustrations. We are glad the author has 
seen fit to place after the Preface. Cardinal Newman's ex 
quisite Summary of the Mass. 


BLEssep Joan of Arc. The Complete siory of her won- 
derful life, her tragic death, her rehabilitation, her beatifica- 
tion. By E. A. Ford) The Christian Press Association. 
Barclay St., New York. $1.08 prepaid. 

This is a very well written life of the blessed maid, the 
greater part taken from original sources, of which as the 
writer says, an abundance is available. he adds in the 
Preface. “The only originality claimed for this ‘Story’ is 
its brevity and connectedness. necessarily it is not much 
more than an outline.’ . 


Tue Hoty Sacririce anv Its Ceremonies: An Ex- 
planation of the Mysiical and Jilurgical Meaning. By 
M. C. Nieuwborn, P. O., S. T. L. London: Burns and 
Oates. New York: Benziger Bros. Price 70 cts. 

This is another book published at a very nominal price, 
and one far below its value, for paper. printing and binding 
are excellent. We think nothing better could be found 
to put into the hands of newly receive’ Converts or, for 
that matter, life long Catholics. The book was written 
in Holland, and it is divided into five Chapters: 1. The 
Holy Mass—The Catholic Teaching; 2. The Cere- 
monies of the Mass; 3. The Celebration of Mass; 4 
Liturgical Vestments, the Chalice, and other Requisites 
for Mass; 5. Liturgical Colors. Some of the explana- 
tions seem a little far-fetched, but the book is undoubtedly 
a useful one. 

We think it is the most convenient compilation of the 
sort we have ever seen, and are glad to call the attention of 
our clerical readers to its usefulness. 





Our Parra ts a Reasonasce FParru; or, A Word t& 
Combat Unbelief and to Defend the Faith. Translated 
from the German of E. Huch. By M. Bachur, Society of 
the Divine Word, Techny, Il., publishers. Cloth b und, 
260 pages. Price 50 cts. postpaid. 

If we mistake not this excellent book will be found in- 
valuable, and the more so as time makes it better known, 
we need an increasing supply of this sort of literature at 
this price. The anti-Christian press is turning out by 
the thousand books at a few cents each that destroy faith, 
and it is a good sign that a movement to counteract such 
baleful inttuences is on foot. 

We quote as follows fr»m the publishers’ announcement: 

“The above work, now for the first time offered to the 
American public, aims to fit Catholics for such a task, by 
supplying them with a strong defense of the Christian 
Faith, written in simple but convincing language. 

“In twenty-three chapters the author covers the entire 
field very thoroughly as may be seen by an enumeration of 
the various headings: God; The Legend of Primary 
Matter; Species; Christianity Has Nothing to Fear and 
Everything to Hope for from the Natural Sciences; 
Pantheism; I am the Lord, Thy God; The Monkey 
Theory; What is Man? Immortality; the Resurrection 
of the Body; God's Image; Revelation and Sacrifice; Ex- 
iled; Christ; The Sacrifice of the New Law; The New 
Covenant Catholic; Law and Sin; The Three Counsels; 
Quod Erat Demonstrandum; The Genuineness of the 
Holy Scriptures- The Testimony of Gentiles and Jews; 
The Catholic Church, Her Testimony and Her Triumph. 
There is also an Appendix on the much-abused recessity 
for, and blessings of, Confession.” 


Tae Conguest or THe Arr. 

Wednesday of last week was a red-letter day in the his- 
tory of aerial navigation. Louis Paulhan, starting from 
London at twenty minutes after five on the evening be- 
fore, reached Manchester, 186 miles away, at half-past five 
the next morning, having stopped on the way at Lichfield 
for eight hours, so that his actual flying time was but four 
hours and eleven minutes, about the speed of a fast ex- 
press. The last twenty-four miles of his journey were 
covered in exactly twenty-four minutes. Weather con- 
ditions were not particularly favorable; indeed, Mr 
Paulhan's chief competitor found them insurmountable; but 
his feat proved that it was possible not merely to maintain 
a high rate of speed for a distance equivalent to that be- 
tween New York and Boston, but to start and alight at 
will, and that with a machine so readily adjustable and 
transportable, that it had, as a matter of fact, been brought 


over from France, unpacked and put together on the very 


day of the flight. Mr. Wilbur Wright, hearing of M 


Paulhan's achievement, now thinks it is time to begin 
to talk of crossing the ocean in mid-air. 
The Churchman. 


Who can tell? 
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